





Pigtail was the most convenient 
style when Bonnie’s hair was 
long. As a teen-ager, however, 
she felt that long hair gave 
her a “too young” appearance. 


Hair-style chart at the beauty 


A TEEN-AGER TAKES HER 


salon was studied several times before Bonnie finally decided to cut her hair. The change promised to be drasti 
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It is a red-letter day in any woman’s life 

when she changes her hair style, but the 

occasion is momentous indeed when a 

teen-ager has her first haircut and wave. 

Actually, it was more than a one-day or- 

deal for 15-year-old Bonnie Sue Dugger 

of Greenville, Mississippi. She consid- 

ast Look at Lon y Locks ered the change for months, weighing 
¥ the loss of her beautiful, waist-length 

tresses against the thought of how much 

easier short hair would be to care for 

and how much more grown-up she would 

look. Finally, Bonnie went to the hair- 


dresser and told him to cut away. As the 


picture at the bottom of this page shows, 


afterward Bonnie was not a bit sorry. 


Tense ‘victim’ awaited the cutting with eyes 
closed. The hairdresser cut off her tresses 
with a straight razor and Bonnie saved 
the clippings in a paper bag, as a souvenir 


Anxious mother, who had been ill, couldn't 
stand the suspense, and rushed to the 
beauty parlor to be with her daughter. 
At this stage, Bonnie appears to be 
still regretting her decision as she 
mournfully watches the barber at work. 


Covering her eyes (“I was afraid to 
watch,” she said), Bonnie hides a final 
tear in tribute to her shorn locks, as 
the hair stylist sets curls in place. 


Happy Bonnie has smile of approval after curl- 
ers are removed and dryer has done its work. 








Terraced hillsides bore vegetable gardens that provided food for inhabitants of the ancient 
from valleys miles below. 


lost city. Fertile soil for the gardens was laboriously transported 


The Last Home of the Incas 


Ancient Inea citadel in Peru. lost for three centuries. 


holds relies of a highly skilled and organized people 
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In the remote heights of the Andes Mountains in Peru, towering far above a fertile 
river valley that was once the breadbasket of the Inca empire, stand the proud ruins 
of Machu Picchu, largest and most complete of all Inca cities known today. Here lived 
the last four ruling chiefs, who were the emperors and living gods of their people. Here, 
too, in the 16th century, the Inca empire made its last stand against the Spaniards. 
holding out for 39 years after Cuzco, the former Inca capital. had fallen to the gold- 
hunting conquistadores. Lost and forgotten until 1911, the ancient city now attracts a 


growing number of visitors, who drive over a new and tortuous highway by way of the 
modern city of Cuzco to see the enduring remains of a great civilization—terraced 


gardens, walls of skillfully hewn granite, an irrigation system, palaces and shrines. 


Temples and sacred plazas house symbolic sun and star stones used by Incas’ astronomer-pries 
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Workhorse of the Incas 








An hour of quiet for Ruth Scott comes in 
the afternoon while youngest chil- 
dren amuse themselves and before the 
others arrive home from school. In 
her well-managed home, she finds 
time to cultivate a vegetable garden, 
give piano lessons to half a dozen 
of her children, sew most of their 
clothes, work on needlepoint an hour 
a day, and serve as an all-day baby 
tender for a friend’s two small children. 


Family bulletin board bears rules of good 
conduct and consideration for others 
along with list of children’s house- 
hold duties. Among jobs are: clean 
garage; sweep porch; wash supper 
dishes; help with iaundry; clean 
basement. In most cases, tasks are 
changed weekly. “Be good” listing 
was improvised when youngest chil- 
dren asked for work to do. Mrs. 
Scott doesn’t believe in forcing 
responsibility on the little ones. 
“They soon learn how much more 
fun it is to be helpful,” she says. 








Shares the Work 


“The children in our family learn to help each 
other and to help themselves of their own free 
will.” says Mrs. Ruth Scott. She and her hus- 
band, Austin, a carpenter-contractor in Holla- 
day. a suburb of Salt Lake City. are the parents 
of 14 children: David. 20: Judith. 19: Kathleen. 
18; Brian. 16; Thomas. 15: Linda. 14; Nicho- 
las, 12: Joseph. 11; Stephen. 9: Suzanne, 8: 
Jonathan, 6; Samuel. 5: Miriam. 3; Benjamin, 
not quite 2. Smooth-running efficiency prevails 
in the 13-room Scott house. with each youngster 
responsible for certain light tasks. It’s an unin- 
hibited family—the children have complete free- 
dom of expression—but there’s less confusion 


than in some homes with only one child. 


Dressing children keeps whole family busy early in 
morning. Usually. each child takes care of next 
youngest. Linda is over-all nursery supervises 
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Family ironing is responsibility of Joseph (“Jody”). who has handled the job 
for more than two years. “He’s the domestic one.” Mrs. Seott explains. 
He works in partnership with Stephen, who helps by hanging out the washing. 


Dinnertime dishwashing is in the hands of Kathleen. who alternates with Judith. 
Kathleen. a high school senior. works part-time in a stere. Judith is a 


stenographer in a bank. Both girls do baby-sitting in the neighborhood 


Peeling potatoes is Thomas’ job. 
When the children come home 
from school and play in the after 
noon, they automatically attack 
their tasks. and so Mrs. Scott 
hardly needs to think about laun- 
dry, ironing, fireplace wood, emp- 
tying trash cans or similar duties. 
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Getting dinner, Mrs. Scott has a hungry throng 
underfoot in her kitchen, some helping. 
some just hinting or watching for a chance e 
to taste a dish or tind a scrap to nibble. 





FAMILY OF 16—continued 
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Winter fun outdoors for Scott youngsters is found in their front yard, where children release 
youthful energy. Family’s three-quarter-acre lot has barely enough room for the crowd. 
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Shopping for shoes, the Scotts (only 12 of the children & , 


needed new ones this time) almost overflow the store. 


This family buys and wears out 60 pairs of shoes a year 
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Father of family, Austin Scott, never lacks for company. Here, Surrounded by infants, Ruth Scott entertains three pre-schoolers and Suzanne, 
little Miriam entertains him during a lunchtime snack. just home from half-day school. “It’s a joy just to hold them,” she says. 





Each child in the Austin Scott family needs three to four pairs 


of shoes a year; other clothing can be passed along, but shoes 
breakfasts for 


. The Scotts 


are worn out. Food, too, takes volume buying 


a week mean 45 quarts of milk. seven dozen eg 


often entertain relatives at dinner. since it’s easier to set a few 


extra places at their table than for all 16 of them to descend 
on a smaller family. (Ruth Scott always wanted a big family. 
After her first baby, the obstetrician advised her not to have 
any more children. Now she gets a 20 per cent discount at the 


hospital, and the doctor didn’t charge at all for number 14.) 


Family hour each Sunday night 


brings together entire family 


recitations, fun and 


Each child 


youngest) 1s 


lor musk 
prayer (except 
called 
perform for at least 
this old 
Judith 


gath 
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upon to 


a ew minutes in 
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fellowship; if 
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time custom 


sings.) Purpose of 
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refreshments are 


aired hour or so 


light served 














How to Foi 


Every month, thieves steal more than 12.000 auto- 
mobiles, and they’re particularly busy during Jan- 
uary and February. (According to the F.B.1., the 
greatest number of cars are stolen during a late- 
evening snowstorm, when streets are deserted and 
the snowfall muffles the sound of lock-tinkering. ) 
The following tips, suggested by police authori 
ties and national motoring associations, may help 
from theft: 


ignition (nine out 


you to protect your cal 
© Never leave 
of 10 cars stolen are left on the street all set to 
go—with the key in the lock). 

©@ When you leave the car, make certain that the 


your key in the 


a Car Thief 


locked 


ignition, doors and trunk are and the 
u indou S§ are closed. 

© Don’t tempt passers-by by leaving packages or 
luggage in the car. 

e Try not to park on dimly lighted streets, or to 
park regularly in the same place (a thief will 
study your habits). 

@ Don't hide the keys in your car 
all the hiding places. 

e When you receive the keys to your Chevrolet 
from the dealer, punch out the center section that 


carries the serial number. The key has been pre- 


thieves know 


cut for your convenience. 











Vacation in the North Country 


Vacationists who enjoy the invigorating activities and frosty 
scenery that go with a cold climate will find many wonderful 
things to see and do on a tour of northern snow-belt states 
during the winter season. Among the regions most famous for 
their varied wealth of snowtime sights and activities are Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. The familiar contours of their 
Green and White Mountains sparkle in mantles of white. 
Wherever you look. cold-weather sports are in evidence—on 
hillsides criss-crossed with ski trails, in village squares and 
playgrounds turned into skating rinks, on back roads where 
jingling sleigh bells and the laughter of sleigh-riding parties 
are often heard. Deep snows. crisp from the dry air and near- 
zero temperatures. crunch underfoot on woodland paths, and 
through the winter dusk lights glow warmly from the windows 
of lodges and small hotels to welcome guests. To see more 


of the attractions of this wintry vacationland, turn the page. 
Spectacular skiing to be seen at many easily 
reached resorts provides thrills for non-skiing 
camera fans, 


(Continued 
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“Picture postcard” villages like Burke Hollow, Vermont, add distinctive wintertime flavor to the natural beauty of Green Mountain scenery 
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In wintertime, New England’s 
snow-covered countryside is 
alive with bustling activity— 
sports, sightseeing, industry— 
and visitors soon discover that 
the area’s old-fashioned charm, 
brisk climate and scenic beauty 


make it an ideal vacationland 


Gondola cabs that look like balloons 
climb the cable lift to the top of 
Wildcat Mountain in New Hampshire. 


Skaters, townspeople as well as tourists spend- General store in Weston, Vermont, equipped with 
ing the night in town, enjoy an evening on ice pot-belly stove and cracker barrel, retains 
in the public square of Norwich, Vermont. atmosphere of old New England country store. 


VACATION IN THE NORTH 
COUNTRY— continued 


Sleigh ride is a popular form of outin 
at any hour of day or evenin 
especially with student groups. Ex 
perienced riders come well supplied 
with warm clothes and_ blankets. 





Lumberjacks, important contributors to New England’s economy, lend Ski shop and restaurant at foot of Spruce Peak ski area near Stowe 
a touch of local color in winter by utilizing the convenient Vermont, cater especially to skiers, but also provide a comfortable 
snow for hauling heavy logs out of the woods on timber sleds lounge with a view of the snow-covered slopes for less active guests 


Red barn in rolling country near Newbury, Vermont, adds splash of color to landscape and provides a scene for motorists to admire and photograph 











Distant Early Warning (DEW) Line station is one of more than 50 radar installations 
stretching across 3,000 miles of continent’s northern approaches. Dome houses 
search radar equipment; antennas atop tower detect low-flying planes; dish- 
shaped antennas are part of communication system linking DEW Line stations. 


Navy blimp, carrying largest airborne radar antenna in existence 
(atop airship), patrols a picket line in the Atlantic Ocean. In 
addition, the Navy has extended the off-shore warning line by 
assigning radar-equipped search planes, converted World War II 
Liberty ships and destroyer escorts to picket duty in both oceans. 


Nike guided missiles (Hercules, in foreground, is larger, more powerful 
than its predecessor Ajax) are operated by U.S. Army anti-aircraft 
artillery units, who guard American cities against high-altitude bomb- 
ers. Weapons for defense against guided missiles are in planning stage. 





The aerial defense of our continent is dependent upon a wide variety of fantastically 


shaped instruments and weapons for the detection and destruction of enemy bombers. 
Pictured here is a representative group of warning signals and weapons that help to 
guard a 15.000-mile-long “fence” along the frontiers of North America. Building and 
maintaining this protective fence is the job of North American Air Defense (NORAD) 
Command. (Headquarters of this joint Canadian-U.S. air defense system at Colorado 
Springs. Colorado, is shown at the right; Pikes Peak is in the background.) The de- 
fenses-in-depth that protect us today include outposts of air, sea and ground radar units 
that stretch across the continent at the edge of the polar icecap; a second line of radar 
stations that runs through the wilderness of central Canada; wide-ranging air and sea 
patrols that prevent the outflanking of our shores by enemy planes; and a nationwide 


network of radar stations, ground observer posts, anti-aircraft batteries and air bases 


Supersonic fighters (here. a delta-wing F-102) of the U.S. Air Foree. many ready pilots. In an air attack, these planes, and fighters flown by Navy 


armed with rockets carrying nuclear warheads. are manned by combat pilots, would be joined by planes of the oyal Canadian Air Force. 


World’s fastest fighter «F-104A Starfighter. called “the missile with “Texas Tower,” the first of several off-shore radar stations 
a man in it”) is most recent addition to front-line interceptors planned by Air Defense Command locat 100 miles east 
of U.S. Air Force. This view emphasizes downward slant of plane’s of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. The platform-on-stilts is an adap 
knife-edged wings. which give it stability at high spee and tation of oil-drilling rigs used in the Gulf of Mexico and is de 
small, 22-foot wingspread (that of a B-52 jet bomber is 185 feet) signed to give early warning of approaching enemy planes. 














The Brookwood—2-door 6-passenger. 





The Parkwood—4-door 6-passenger. 
if 








The Brookwood 1-door 6-passenger. 
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Here are Chevrolet's five stunning new station wagons for °59. Wagons were never more beautiful 
or dutiful. From low-set headlights 

They re shaped to the new American taste with fresh, fine to wing-shaped tailgate, these °59 
Se : ; : : ‘ 7 Chevrolets are as sweet looking as any- 
Slimline design. And they’re beautifully practical—with solidly : ab SR Ge : 
. : - thing on wheels, They’re just about 

the handiest things on wheels, too— 
from their overhead-curving wind- 


smoother ride, new ease of handling and new roominess besides! shield to their longer, wider load plat- 


built Bodies by Fisher, vast new areas of visibility, an even 
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orm. Besides additional cargo space 
a full 10-foot span with the tailgate 
own), you also get added seating 
oom (4 inches more in front, over 3 
Inches in back). And you'll find such 
ther practical advantages as new easy- 
atio steering, Safety Plate Glass all 


round, tougher Tyrex cord tires, 


The Nomad—4-door 6-passenger. 


The Kingswood—4-door 9-passenger with new rear-facing third seat. 


—1959 CH 


bigger, safer brakes, smoother-than- 
ever Full Coil suspension and a roll- 
down rear window (electrically oper- 
ated as standard equipment on the 9- 
passenger Kingswood). Pick out your 
wagon at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 
» « Chevrolet Division of General 


Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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What America wants, 


America gets in a Chevy! 
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Young Latin type is Gino Spalleri,  Westerner-——cowboy, posse rider, other Typical 11-year-old, who gets calls for Bearded oldster Ford 
who has a face that’s right outdoor activities—is Kansas Moehring. 
for movies featuring juveniles. who occasionally 


Raymond ap- 
party scenes where children appear pears often in period pictures, gets 
vets speaking parts in the background, is Lynn Piper. extra pay for being bewhiskered. 


A Face from the Kiles 


Central Casting Office supplies types to order 


for Hollywood movie and television film makers 


Chances are you've seen the faces above in movies or television films, 
although you may not remember them. They are a few of the 3.000 
“extras” on the rolls of Hollywood's Central Casting Office. which 
supplies people to order for scenes requiring characters for background 
or atmosphere. Whatever type is needed—from freckle-faced boy to 
gray-haired grandmother to burly mobster—Central Casting can come 
up with just the right person. Extras are paid $22.05 a day: if they wear 


formal clothes, ride a horse, dance or provide other skills. payment is 


higher. But work is infrequent—there are few expensive crowd scenes 


in today’s tight-budget films 


and the industry hires an average of only 
150 extras a day. One of the extras on call at Central Casting is Patti 


Taylor. who appears briefly in the new Pat Boone movie. Vardi Gras. 


Central Casting’s card files list 3.000 extras. with 
photograph, description, special talents. Only a 
small percentage of applicants for listing can be 
accepted. Patti Taylor (front card) is a dancer 
and stunt girl as well as an extra. has worked as 


a stand-in and double for several young movie stars 


Occasional interviews with Central Casting’s directors 
help Patti refresh their memories as to her ap- 
pearance and abilities. Extras who want work must 
phone office between specified hours day before. 
Direc tors check work orders received from. studios, 


and extras who fit needs are given assignments. 








een-age youth, in demand for today’s Well-dressed matron, Vera Burnett 


any motion pictures about high 
chool students, is Marvin Inabnett. 











Appearing in movie Mardi Gras, produced by 20th Century-Fox, Patti is 


elebrity-seeking autograph hunter in New Orleans hotel lobby, ignoring 





pears frequently in scenes at depart- 
ment stores, afternoon teas and the like. 


&. 


ap- American Indian Elmer Smith is usually Typical young woman work- 
seen in costume, with feathered head- ing in “dress scenes” (for- 


dress, in western movies and TV films mal wear) is Lorelei Vitek. 
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film’s star, Pat Boone, who plays military cadet on holiday. Pat appears 


on television weekly in the Pat Boone Chevy Showroom, on ABC-TV. 
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Team of horses has been replaced on 
most farms today by modern 
equipment that uses a different 
kind of horse power. Abbott Syd 
ney of Los Angeles. California, 
pictured this harvest scene on the 
plains near Winnipeg. Canada 


‘(HEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE 


The Passing Scene 


Years go by, and our way of living and doing things changes. In the process, 
most of the trade-marks of the growing years of our country fade from the 
scene. Fortunately, Chevrolet owners on their trips off the beaten path some- 
times come across and photograph nostalgic reminders of early Americana. 
\ few of their “discoveries” are pictured here. FRIENDS is always on the 
lookout for interesting. eye-catching pictures, either in black and white or 
in color. If you own a Chevrolet and have photographs that you would 


like to submit for publication in the magazine. turn to page 31 for details. 


go, now are having a ond tour of useful 
ness—as decorations. Carl S. Walbrecht of 
Dover, New Jersey, photographed this pair 


Hitching posts, which graced many lawns 75 years 
a 


Sailing ship Kag/e, flanked by 
a small convoy of modern 
ocean-going vessels, was just 
beginning to show its canvas 
when this scene was pictured 
near New London, Connec- 
ticut, by Wallace J. Par- 
ent of Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Covered bridge spanning the Salmon River was pictured in his Log cabins, including this memorial marking Lincoln’s Kentucky birthplace. recall 
home state by Horace B. Wilcox of Middletown, Connecticut. early times. The picture is by Catherine A. Baldauf of Memphis, Tennessee. 


Swinging gate on a battered rail 
fee fence was photographed along 
= a fog-shrouded country lane 


in West Virginia by James P. 
Gallagher of Baltimore, Md. 





Young music student depends almost as much on Mrs. Walk Out-of-town visitors ride to and from bus station 
on his teacher for his musical education——if it were t fo with Jennie. She likes meeting new people 


the cab, he'd never be able to carry the horn to his 1 acts as a one-woman reception committee. 


and 


The Cabby Is A Lady 


Owner of a one-cab taxi company, Mrs. Jennie Walker 


is an institution as chauffeur-messenger for her town 


Out-of-towners in Macon. Missouri. always take a second look before they realize 


that the neatly dressed litthe woman who wears a pert hat and carries a pocketbook 


course. have no such problem. For 14 


Jennie Walker (pictured at right in 


for safe and prompt transportation. 


is really their taxi driver. Townspeople. of 
years. they have known and depended on Mrs 


her “working clothes.” in front of her home 


Whatever the errand—taking people to church. to work or to movies, rushing 


patients to the hospital, carrying children to parties-—Jennie is always on call, from 


week. Although she is 77 years old. 


h. 


early morning till late at night. seven days a 


the cabby has no thought of retiring. She likes her job and her customers too mut 


Breakfast time is usually delayed by a 
rush of early-morning calls for cab serv- 
ice—to take people to their jobs, stu- 
dents to school. Jennie. who regularly 
rises at six a.m., is always ready for them 
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Visiting her auto dealer, Mrs. Walker takes time out for 
some “give-and-take” banter with the owner and the 
mechanic who services her car. Jennie averages 50,000 
miles a year at the wheel of her Chevrolet cab; she 
has never had an accident in 14 years of driving. 


“Dispatcher” Nellie Hunt, a neighbor, answers 
calls for service when Jennie (whose cab is not 
equipped with radio-telephone) is out on a run 


so hoaey 


Grocery pick-up is an extra service provided by 
Mrs. Walker for busy I 


order by phone, and Jennie delivers the goods. 


jusewives in town. They 





Storage unit is built of factory steel shely 
ing (price, about $7.00 for each of two 
units), which is sold at many hard 
ware and department stores. Steel 
frame can be painted in color desired 
or used as is. Panels are made of tem 
pered Masonite (obtainable at lumber 
yards), painted in assorted colors; cost 
of a four-by-eight-foot sheet is about 
$3.50; total cost for the sheets and 
screws used in unit pictured was $11.00. 
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‘urmishing an Apartment with $22 


Attic “finds” are used as shelf ornaments—most families 
have discards that can be cleaned and polished to look attrac- 
tive. Here, a pair of binoculars, brought from France 
after World War I, are shined until the metal gleams. 


Sofa bed is built from a plywood flush door ($8.00 at a 
lumber yard), with legs made from water pipe, fastened to 
the door with pipe flanges (cost of legs and flanges, $4.00). 
If desired, finished legs for bed can be purchased at hard- 
ware stores and lumber yards, at somewhat higher cost. 





Pegboard, to be attached to wall of room, is nailed 
to a one-by-two-inch wooden frame, for rigid- 
ity. The board pictured is six by eight feet, 
and cost $9.00. The gooseneck lamp being 
mounted on the board was bought at a depart- 
ment store for $3.00. The sailing-ship print 
cost $1.00 at a mail-order book store. The 
chest of drawers is ready-made, cost $36.00. 


“Drip design” picture is “painted” by dripping colors 
from the end of a large screw driver onto a sheet 
of scrap Masonite, left from storage unit. Paint is 
left over from other decorating jobs. The picture 
will be mounted in a one-by-two-inch wooden frame. 


Plants came from a dime store. The large, cutleaf philodendron 
cost about $4.00, the other plants shown in this picture 
about $1.00 each. The pots are ceramic crocks bought 
at a restaurant supply store at a cost of $1.77 for three. 


and Imagination 


Ideas and ingenuity can make a small budget 
stretch to fill an entire living room with 
colorful, attractive furnishings. It doesn’t 
take a great deal of hard work; in fact, the 
satisfaction of creating something from noth- 
ing makes this do-it-yourself project not work 
at all. Making the furnishings shown here 
requires only a few common tools—hammer, 
pliers, screw driver, hand drill, plus paint 
and brushes and sewing machine. The ma- 
terials are available at hardware and depart- 
ment stores, dime stores and lumber yards 
(lumber yard will cut pegboard, Masonite, 
plywood and framing to size). To see the 
finished furnishings in a room, turn the page. 


(Continued) 


Draperies for windows are made of decorator’s burlap, from a 
department store, and cost $6.00 (60 cents a yard). They 
are hung on a 10-foot rod made of electrical conduit ($1.50), 
with rings and hooks bought for $3.00 at a hardware store. 
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Ideas saved money in furnishing this apartment 


\ colorful room with an air of individuality is the pleas- 
ing result of adding a lot of imagination to a little money 
and effort. Pictured below are several of the completed 
do-it-yourself projects shown on the preceding pages. 
together with a few other items. The yellow lamp 
mounted on the storage unit is made from a section of 
stovepipe with cord and socket attached. and cost $2.00. 
The Noguchi bubble lamp at the rear was bought at a 
department store for $7.00. The sofa bed is fitted with 
foam rubber mattress and bolster ($48.00) covered with 
striped denim. which is priced at 70 to 80 cents a yard 


(cost of material for this covering was $10.00). The 


plant stand in front of the draperies was built like the 
sofa bed (see picture on page 24), at a cost of $7.00 for 
the top and $4.00 for the legs. The porch-type. natural- 
color fiber rug cost $30.00, and the basket chair at the 
right $6.00. The large, square. foam rubber cushion on 
the floor was bought for $5.00, and three other pillows 
cost $3.00. The sturdy. dark-painted kitchen chair and 
the vase and pitcher on the shelves were gifts. (The 
pegboard-covered wall and the chest of drawers pic- 
tured on the preceding page are on the side of the room 
opposite the sofa bed.) Total cost of all the furnishings 


that went into this attractive small apartment is $220.00. 
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CORVETTE, "S93 EDITION 


by Chevrolet 


NEW SLEEKNESS, ELEGANCE AND ROADABILITY FOR AMERICA’S ONLY SPORTS CAR! 


Take a great basic design. Give its creators time to polish and refine every facet of its behavior—and 
you can come up with a classic road machine like the new Corvette. 

Every change made for 1959 contributes new precision, new performance, new pleasure to what 
is admittedly the greatest driver’s car produced in this country. Everything, from the superior traction 
of the new rear suspension to the deeper ‘‘bucket’’ contour of the seats to the cooling air slots in the 
wheel discs, is designed from the pilot’s point of view. 

Corvette, quite literally, offers a completely different dimension in road travel. If you haven't driven 
any Corvette yet, we can promise you a genuinely astonishing afternoon. But, even if you have experi- 
enced earlier versions, even if you are now a Corvette owner, we urge this: Try the '59 edition—you, too, 
can be profoundly impressed! ... chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Saddles once used by Hart are cleaned by Scott Thomas be 
fore they are put on display. Another job for the new care 
taker was sprucing up the famous cowboy’s gun collection. 





Painting and statues, by famed artist Charles Russell, are admired by by the county museum.) The William S. Hart Park. which was dec 
Thomas and his grandson. (The interior of the house is supervised cated last Sepiember, is open to the public every day except Mond 





© Statue of William S. Hart 
g > (who died in 1946, at the 

. age of 74) is one of many 

, to be found in the house. 

It well characterizes the 

man known for his strong, 

silent expression, and his 

costume — flat- brimmed hat 

with four dents in it, boots 

rising above the knee, and 


Scott Thomas went west to be a cowboy sedan adh gli 


—last year, after 35 years, he reached 


his goal when he “inherited” a ranch 


The Parks and Recreation Department of Los Angeles, 
California, probably has never been accused of being 
anyone’s “fairy godmother,” yet it recently fulfilled 
one man’s lifelong dream. Scott Thomas went out west 
35 years ago, determined to be a cowboy and to run a 
ranch. Things never worked out that way, however, 
and he obtained a desk job with the parks department. 
About a year ago the city and county of Los Angeles 
inherited the ranch and home of famous movie cowboy 
William S. Hart, whose will specified that the property 
was to be made into a public park. The newly ap- 
pointed supervisor of the grounds is Scott Thomas. It 
is his job to turn the 220-acre estate into a real ranch 
and showplace again, for the people of Los Angeles. 


tee. tin 


Hart’s ranch, La Loma de Vientes (Hill of the Winds), is at Newhall, 
near Los Angeles. The mansion on the hill has 17 rooms, five baths 
and a pool. A huge stable and bunkhouse are also on the grounds, 


“Rancher” Thomas supervises a road-paving job (roads and 
lawns had to be improved before the park could be opened) 
on horseback. It was also his job to chase and round-up 
the many stray dogs and cats that roamed the ranch. 


Exercising the horses, Thomas rides 24-year-old Roanie, 
last horse Hart rode on ranch. King Valentine 
(in foreground), 39 years old, was his movie horse. 








Chattanooga 
Hopscotch 


Three years ago, Herbert Kaiser, principal 
of Saint Elmo Public School in Chattanooga 
Tennessee, painted hopscotch play areas in 
the wide hallways of his school building. Th 
move was greeted with consternation by 
many of the teachers, who couldn't see how 
centuries-old games would fit into modern 
teaching programs—but with enthusiasm by 
the students. Kaiser had several reasons for 
having the school hallways so decorated. In 
the first place, he felt that the games would 
give youngsters a chance to let off steam 
particularly on rainy days when they couldn't 
use the playground. In addition, he hoped 
that the games would serve as training aids 
by helping kindergarten children learn how 
to count, and by aiding older students in us- 
ing Roman numerals. Today, it is the unani 
mous opinion of all members of the faculty 


that the experiment has been a great success 


Roman numeral hopscotch (a variation of 
this game was played by European 
children centuries ago) is popular with 
youngsters of elementary grades, who en 
joy the change-of-pace hopping demand 
ed by the spacing of the painted squares 





On circular court, kindergarten chil- 
dren hop from outer starting 
point to center, counting as they 
jump. The action here has been 
derived from the “Snail” game, 
a form of hopscotch played by 
French and English children dur- 
ing the 17th and 18th centuries. 














HOBBIES 


Roses are the decorative theme of the cups and 
saucers collected by Miss Rose Budd, dean of women 
at Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington. 
In six years, Miss Budd has acquired more than 40 sets 
of china, including a few pieces made in England and 
Bavaria, and she often uses them at school teas. 
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A souvenir spoon from every state is the goal of Mrs. 
Harvey Conly of Hot Springs, Arkansas. In four years, 
Mrs. Conly has built up a collection of spoons from 
35 states and from |5 foreign countries. Each spoon 
bears the name and a symbol—the flower, bird, seal 
or capitol building—of the state from which it came. 


Kenneth M. Narum, postmaster at Amidon, North 
Dakota, carves picture frames, carts and lamps from 
twisted and gnarled pieces of cedar that he gathers 
in the Badlands of his state. After stripping the bark 
and shaping and sanding the wood, Narum polishes 
the red and gold cedar with linseed oil and varnish. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Bern Keating—Black Star. 4-5, E.A. 
Schirmer. 6-7-8-9, Cal Bernstein—Black Star. 
10, Joe Clark. Il, Stan Ford--Alpha Photo 
Associates (top), Grant Heilman (bottom). 
12, Eric M. Sanford (top), Bob Smaliman 
(left center), Grant Heilman (bottom, left 
ond right). 13, Dick Smith (top left), Bob 
Sma!iman (top right), C. E. Trask (bottom). 
14-15, U. S. Air Force. 18-19, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 
22-23, Joe Clark. 24-25-26, Philip Foskett. 
28-29, Gene Daniels—Black Star. 30, Joe Clark. 











friends 


A ski patrolman, checking 
the snow trails on Cranmore 
Mountain at North Conway, 
New Hampshire, uses his ski 
poles to soar over an _ ob- 
stacle on the slope. The pic- 
ture was taken by Dick Smith. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ''FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











""FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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